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to administration in their borough councils and
county councils, may ascend to the provincial, or the
national, assemblies, and so at length gain a place in
the supreme Parliament of the Empire,

The stability of our institutions may be exposed
to tests more searching than any they have recently
had to encounter. Englishmen, for more than a
hundred years, have been able to keep their politics
clear of all the deeper issues that touch on ethics,
on theology, on religious doctrine, on the relations
of the individual to his own soul, and to the visible,
and the spiritual, universe. Man, regarded as a
"political animal," has been the chief, almost the
exclusive, object of interest in our legislation. This
convenient simplicity may not be maintained. Man
is many things besides a political animal. The
problems and the controversies which, in one form
or another, have run through European history, are
still vital; and we have only to look across the
Channel to see how easy it is to bring them back to
the political arena. Even in the whirl of adventure
and material prosperity a nation does not wholly
lay aside the memory of the passions and troubled
emotions of its past.

And if we should still be spared such anxieties,
there are others we are not likely to be spared. Re-
presentative government and modern industrialism
have not as yet harmonised the political and
the economic forces. Throughout recorded history,

judges of the King's Court for the determination of custom,
right, justice, and equity, were the training for the higher
functions, in which they were to work out the right of taxation,
legislation, and political determination on national action."
Stubbs, Cowtitutional History of England, i. 623.